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Medart Medal Tests 
for Playground Contests 


A more general use of Public Play- 
grounds is stimulated by competitive 
games and athletic contests. They do 
as much toward holding the interest of 
children in playground activities as 
swings, slides and see-saws. A keener 
interest can be developed in games 
and athletic events by awarding medals 
for efficiency or prowess. 


Medart Medals, of gold, silver and 
bronze can be awarded to children 
using Medart Playground Equipment 
and we have prepared a set of tests 
which will answer general require- 
ments or which can be modified to 
meet any special condition. 


Our Catalogue ““W” tells all about the Medart Medal 
System. It also lists a complete line of Playground Apparatus. 


It will be majled upon request to persons interested in play- 
ground work. 
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The World at Play 


On with the Gardens!—The 
Department of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, asks teachers everywhere 
to continue United States 
School Garden Army work 
where it has been started, and 
to begin it where it is not al- 
ready in existence. 

Regional Directors of the 
United States School Garden 
Army will supply all informa- 
tion, or teachers may com- 
municate with the Director of 
the Army, Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Today the army numbers 
nearly three million boys and 
girls and before the Spring of 
1919 has passed it is confi- 
dently hoped that 5,000,000 
will be wearing the insignia ot 
the army. 


Rural Leaflets from Cornell. 
—Recreation workers who are 
developing home or _ school 
gardens will be interested in 
keeping in touch with the 
Rural School Leaflets pub- 
lished by the Department of 


Rural Education, New York 
State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The March 1918 issue 
is designed especially for boys 
and girls and is addressed to 
them in terms which they can 
readily understand. It is a 
particularly interesting and val- 
uable number for rural school 
teachers and workers. 


Small Community Neighbor- 
liness—The Matinecock Neigh- 
borhood Association of Locust 
Valley, N. Y., with its splen- 
didly equipped community 
house is conducting a program 
which includes motion pic- 
tures, bowling alleys, dramat- 
ics, dances, community sing- 
ing, Red Cross activities, the 
organization of activities for 
boys and girls, community as- 
semblies of various kinds and 
many forms of community ac- 
tivities. 

Among its special features 
have been its very successful 
Fourth of July celebration 
which started in the morning 
with a tableau and ended with 
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a patriotic rally and commun- 
ity singing, a hallow-e’en party 
and a Christmas celebration 
with a community Christmas 
tree and carolling in the 
streets. A father-and-son din- 
ner, attended by 107 men and 
boys aroused a great deal of 
interest in work for boys. Not 
to be outdone, the girls arrang- 
ed a mother-and-daughter din- 
ner attended by 103 women 
and girls. 

A community fair held at 
the neighborhood house proved 
a real community event. The 
fruits, vegetables and canned 
goods exhibited aroused a 
great deal of pride in the local- 
ity. In the evening nearly two 
hundred neighbors gathered 
for the community supper 
which was followed by a 
dance. 


Democratic Traditions in 
Newport.—Arthur Leland, Su- 
pervisor of Recreation in New- 


port, Rhode Island, writes of 
the Junior City Government 
in his city: 


“Newport’s system of gov- 
ernment is the New England 
Town Meeting adapted for city 
use. In this it has the nearest 
approach to absolute democ- 
racy in any form of govern- 
ment. The love of liberty is 
traditional with the Newporter ; 
the spirit is inherited from 
the liberty-loving pioneers who 
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When Mass- 
persecuting 
Quakers, 


settled the city. 
achusetts was 
witches, Baptists, 


Anabaptists and Jews, all these 


found in Newport a refuge, a 
welcome and a home. When 
Benjamin Franklin was asked 
to leave Boston because the 
city censors did not like his 
press work, he came to New- 
port and founded the Newport 
Mercury, which has_ never 
missed an issue since. 

“In order to educate the 
coming citizens in civic re- 
sponsibility, the Recreation 
Commission and an Advisory 
Board consisting of the Mayor 
and six representative adult 
citizens, with the Supervisor 
of Recreation, have drawn up 
a junior city charter, following 
as nearly as possible the lines 
of the city charter. 

“The junior citizens will be 
given actual practice in self- 
government, will assess and 
collect taxes and expend the 
funds collected. The Junior 
Council and Board of Alder- 
men will contract to do cer- 
tain work on the playgrounds. 
Registration will be made a 
basis for entry in athletic con- 
tests.” 

It is hoped that the Junior 
Police Force and Judiciary may 
have some effect on the num- 
ber of arrests for juvenile de- 
linquency, which shows an in- 
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crease of 248% in 1918 over 
1917—coincident with a de- 
crease in the recreation appro- 
priation. 


Suggestions from Cincinnati. 
—The Department of Com- 
munity Centers and Night 
Schools issues helpful sugges- 
tions to its workers. One bul- 
letin calls attention to the im- 
portance of really active, stable 
clubs. “The number of these 
is the thermometer of the com- 
munity center’s temperature. 
It is in the narrow circle of 
the club that the workers 
can become best acquainted 
with the young people. Clubs 
should be the outgrowth of the 
unorganized activities of the 
center. At the games and 
sociables, young people with 
like interests will naturally be 
drawn together. Watch these 
groups. Study them with an 
eye to club possibilities.” 

The director is urged to hold 
meetings of his workers to 
keep up the esprit de corps. 
“Teachers and leaders cannot 
be enthusiastic over things 
they know nothing about. A 
workers’ meeting, therefore, 
should be held at least once a 
month to talk over the general 
welfare of the work and the 
plans for the coming weeks. 
Hold such meetings on nights 
when the greatest number of 
workers are present.” 


Recreation in Australia.— 
A social worker in Sydney, 
N.S. W., greatly interested in 
the provision of wholesome 
recreation for the children of 
Australia, suggests that any 
grounds set aside in that coun- 
try for recreation purposes 
should be dedicated to the 
memory of the men who have 
fallen in the war. She further 
suggests that above the en- 
trance to the grounds be placed 
the names of the battles that 
have made the Australian fight- 
ing men famous—Gallipoli, Bel- 
lecourt, Poiziers and others. 
Seeing these, the children 
would constantly have in mind 
the supreme sacrifice which 
was made that they might en- 
joy the great outdoors and live 
in freedom. 


Athletics in Moving Pic- 
tures.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed in Spring- 
field, Illinois, for the Athletic 
Feature Film Corporation, a 
Chicago company that will at- 
tempt to boost sports in every 
moving picture theatre in the 
country through the release of 
one athletic reel each month. 

The pictures will include 
every form of indoor and out- 
door athletic activity and will 
show some views of boxing 
events in the army and navy. 


Suits for Damages.—Many 
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communities have asked about 
their liability for accidents in- 
curred on playgrounds or rec- 
reation centers of any kind. 

In the case of a Los Angeles 
boy who was injured while 
absent without permission from 
the municipal playground 
camp, the State Supreme Court 
reversing the decision of the 
District Court of Appeals ruled 
that the city of Los Angeles 
was not liable for personal in- 
juries through its operation of 
municipal playground camps. 


Motion Picture Films.—The 
National Board of Censorship 
of Motion Pictures at 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is 
preparing to give infori:ation 
as to the places where various 
kinds of films may be obtained, 
such as scenic, travel, nature, 
literary, historic, agricultural, 
industrial and government, as 
well as dramatic and humor- 
ous. 

One of the greatest difficul- 
ties in the use of motion pic- 
tures outside the theatre has 
been the reluctance of film 
distributing companies to rent 
them for regular or occasional 
use. 

Arrangements have now 
been perfected whereby these 
same companies will make 
their films available for indi- 
viduals requesting this service 
from the National Board. 
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This Social Service Depart- 
ment of the National Board, 
known as the National Com- 
mittee for Better Films, has 
been formed to supplement the 
service of listing selected films. 
It is prepared to make definite 
business connections between 
the individuals desiring better 
films and the film distributing 
companies. 

The National Committee for 
Better Films of the National 
Board suggests that social 
workers try the plan of financ- 
ing at least a part of the wel- 
fare work of the communities 
in which they are working by 
forming regular motion pic- 
ture entertainments, thorough- 
ly entertaining and wholesome, 
widely advertising the fact that 
all the profits are to be de- 
voted to philanthropy. 


The Illinois Centennial Pag- 
eant.—The municipal play- 
grounds of Chicago united in 
August in the Illinois Centen- 
nial Pageant which was given 
in Humbolt Park before an 
audience of fully four thousand 
people. 

Seven hundred and seven 
people of all ages from thirty- 
eight playground neighbor- 
hoods, in widely separated 
sections of the city, took part 
in the pageant which was fi- 
nanced by the city with the 
exception of the costumes 
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which were provided almost 
entirely by the groups them- 
selves. The fact that the peo- 
ple were responsible to so 
great an extent for their own 
preparations, and even for the 
details of the action of their 
own scenes, aroused the active 
interest and cooperation of 
each one and made the pageant 
a true community expression. 


A Laboratory Theatre.—The 
University of Kentucky is in- 
augurating an interesting un- 
dertaking in the establishment 
of an experimental art play- 
house for the production of 
one-act plays written by Ken- 
tuckians and interpreting Ken- 
tucky life and spirit. It will 
serve as a laboratory in which 
students at the university may 
conduct experiments in the 
designing of scenes and cos- 
tumes and in the securing of 
lighting and artistic effects in- 
volved in dramatic production. 

The playhouse will be con- 
ducted in connection with a 
course which will include 
studies of community drama, 
dramatic interpretation, and the 
organization and_ technical 
problems of the theatre. It 
will afford a place for experi- 
ment and study for the uni- 
versity clubs interested in dra- 
matics. 

Through the Bureau of In- 
formation of the Department 


of Extension it is planned that 
assistance shall be given com- 
munities throughout the state 
in preparing community festi- 
vals and pageants, in organiz- 
ing community theatres and 
in planning study courses. In 
this way it is hoped to make 
pageantry and drama a force 
for creating unity and preserv- 
ing the traditions, ideals and 
civic spirit of Kentucky com- 
munities. 


Singing Opens the Way.— 
Frank Casper, assistant song 
leader, in charge of work with 
Italians, in Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, found his most success- 
ful effort to get the Italian 
people together for a better 
Chester resulted from family 
sings in public schools. An 
Italian newspaper in Philadel- 
phia, L’Opinione, printed five 
thousand song sheets in Ital- 
ian. After singing their own 
native songs, the Italians read- 
ily and joyously joined in the 
popular war songs. 


Know Your State!—The 
California Fishing and Game 
Commission has undertaken in 
the summer resorts of Cali- 
fornia a course of instruction 
divided into two parts,—even- 
ing lectures (illustrated) and 
early morning trips afield. 

Evening Lectures. Lectures 
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are given on the following sub- 
jects: 

1. Common Songbirds of the 
High Sierras 

2. The Game Birds of Cali- 
fornia 

3. Sierran Mammals 

4. Wild Animal Life in Cali- 
fornia (moving pictures) 

5. Forest Trees of the 
Sierras 

6. The Fish and Fisheries of 
California 

7. Wild Flowers of the 
Sierras 

Early Morning Trips. Every- 
one wants to be able to recog- 
nize the plants and wild things 
encountered on a summer va- 
cation. There is no better way 
of developing this knowledge 
than to accompany some one 
who knows outdoor life. Under 
the plan of the commission a 
competent instructor takes 
groups on field excursions 
where a first-hand knowledge 
of living things can be ob- 
tained. Special attention is 
given the identification of birds 
by call, song, color and habits. 
The classes are limited to 20 
members with special excur- 
sions arranged for children. 

There are valuable sugges- 
tions in this announcement for 
recreation departments in cities 
located in parts of the country 
where such trips are possible. 


Junior City in Newport.— 
8 


Newport’s Junior City Govern- 
ment, inaugurated by the Rec- 
reation Department of the city, 
was organized at the city hall 
in February, marking a new 
era in the history of the city’s 
recreation work. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: a 
junior mayor, five junior alder- 
men, an alderman at large, a 
junior council chairman, a jun- 
ior city clerk, a junior city 
sergeant, a junior tax assesor, 
and a junior street commis- 
sioner. 

The mayor of Newport, the 
city clerk and several of the 
aldermen were present to ex- 
plain the city system and the 
duties of the various officials. 
The pledge, corresponding to 
the oath of office, was adminis- 
tered by Mayor Mahoney. 

A great deal of enthusiasm 
was aroused over the election 
and plan of organization. 


Back-Fires for Juvenile De- 
linquency.—Representatives of 
twenty-five agencies formed a 
Summer Community Recrea- 
tion Committee to assist in 
stemming the appalling rise in 
juvenile delinquency in Chi- 
cago. Each organization rep- 
resented shared the work and 
expense so far as possible and 
the packing firms gave $50,000 
and accepted representation 
on the executive committee. 

Special emphasis was laid 
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upon community events, such 
as community singing, patri- 
otic celebrations in neighbor- 
hoods and group contests. 


Detroit Needs More Parks.— 
Detroit voters will be asked 
to approve a charter amend- 
ment at the April election 
offering a 1% bonding limit 
for the sole purpose of acquir- 
ing additional parks for the 
city. The amendment would 
apply to $12,500,000 of the 
city’s assessed valuation. 

William T. Dust, Commis- 
sioner of Parks, has pointed 
out that there are 290 miles of 
streets in Detroit absolutely 
barren of trees and has asked 
that the Commission be given 
the right to plant trees and 
assess the cost to owners of 
abutting property. 


Recreation Effective—Mal- 
den, Mass., makes the proud 
claim that the older playground 
boys who entered the army and 
navy were found 100% perfect 
physically. “Recreation did this 
for them,” is Malden’s explana- 
tion of this remarkable record. 


State Board of Health for 
Playgrounds.—The Michigan 
State Board of Health is doing 
a splendid piece of propaganda 
work through its Public Health 
Bulletins, which are devoted 
to discussions of various sub- 
jects having to do with health 
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and recreation. The June, 1918, 
issue is particularly valuable 
from the recreational point of 
view, containing, as it does, a 
number of articles on the value 
of playgrounds and play lead- 
ership and of recreation for 
every citizen. 


Folk Dancing a Therapeutic 
Aid.—Joseph Lee suggests that 
dancing games are valuable as 
a lead-over into folk dancing 
and in getting something other 
than regular dances to satisfy 
the sense of rhythm. 

A friend of Mr. Lee’s, who 
is head of one of the great 
hospital units in France, has 
written that the most success- 
ful hospital for soldier con- 
valescents is run by a Scotch- 
man whose principal prescrip- 
tion is folk dancing. 


Keep Them Fit !—The Amer- 
ican Civic Association at 
Washington in commenting on 
the fact that the vast majority 
of the two million men who 
will have returned to America 
before the first anniversary of 
Germany’s defeat, are coming 
back healthier, stronger, and 
cleaner that they have ever 
been before, asks the question, 
“Where, how and when are the 
returning soldiers to have op- 
portunity to keep themselves 
fit?” In answer to this the 
Association makes the very 
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pertinent suggestion that every 
community which was willing 
to buy Liberty Bonds in order 
to keep these men fighting to 
destroy the enemy ought now 
to be willing to spend 1% as 
much on the organized fa- 
cilities for recreation and 
physical betterment which 
would easily double the work- 
ing ability of the returned 
soldier. 


Community Service Recog- 
nized.—It is significant of the 
trend of the times that there 
should even be discussion of 
the question whether or not 
there should be a cabinet offi- 
cer known as Secretary of 
Community Service. With the 
pressure upon the national 
government to create a cabinet 
position for educational service 
and for health service there is 
little likelihood that there will 
be any serious consideration on 
the part of the members of 
Congress of creating a Secre- 
tary of Community Service im- 
mediately. Yet the very dis- 
cussion ought to give more 
substantial backing to the local 
community service movement. 


Community Letter Writing 
Day.—An interesting sugges- 
tion regarding the stimulation 
of letter writing to the men in 
service comes from the Ma- 
tinecock Neighborhood Associ- 
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ation of Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Once a month, all who were 
interested in the project met 
at the Neighborhood House to 
write letters to Locust Valley 
boys in the service. Station- 
ery and addressed envelopes 
were provided and all the let- 
ters to any individual were for- 
warded together. 

Some of the returning men 
have expressed great apprecia- 
tion of this service and have 
told of comrades who, although 
not living in the community, 
have asked if they might have 
letters sent them. 


A Notable Home-Coming 
Sing.—What has been termed 
the “most democratic musical 
affair ever held in Baltimore” 
took place when fifteen thou- 
sand people packed the 5th 
Regiment Armory to hear the 
big home-coming sing for re- 
turning soldiers and sailors. 

The well-trained chorus com- 
posed of three thousand em- 
ployees from six large depart- 
ment stores, directed by the 
song leader of War Camp 
Community Service and ac- 
companied by a string quartet 
and a pianist, was seated in 
the center of the armory. 
Around them thonged a good- 


‘natured, happy crowd who ap- 


plauded lustily the special 
numbers given by the chorus 
and joined in heartily - when- 
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ever an opportunity was given 
them to sing. 

“Splendid! Most impres- 
sive!” was the comment of Ex- 
Governor Warfield. “I believe 
in using such a_ wonderful 
chorus on all occasions that 
express the patriotism of the 
people.” 


English Like Baseball._—At 
the time baseball was played 
in London by the American 
troops as a part of the Fourth 
of July celebration, America 
awaited with much _ interest 
the comment of the English on 
her national game. Of all the 
rooters present, Mr. Bernard 
Gilbert, who attended the 
games with King George, was 
perhaps the most enthusiastic. 
“I am going as often as I 
can,” he said. “I have been 
bitten. I understand now why 
Americans think war dull and 
uninteresting. They are used 
to baseball.” 


Leave Club for Cologne.— 
To counteract the tendency of 
British soldiers to fraternize 
with German families in their 
hothes, it has been thought 
desirable to open a “Leave 
Club” on the lines of the in- 
stitution so popular in Paris. 
The German literary and _poli- 
tical club in Cologne can be 
commandeered for the purpose 
as well as a nearby building 


for the use of women workers 
who will be brought from Eng- 
land to serve. An _ orchestra 
and provision for dances and 
concerts and excursions with 
guides will be included in the 
club besides the usual club fa- 
cilities. 

The Army and Navy Leave 
Club in Paris reports an aver- 
age of 65,000 meals served per 
month and 8,000 beds occupied. 
It is believed these figures 
will be doubled at Cologne. 


Miss Kennard Helps French 
to Play—Miss Beulah Ken- 
nard, formerly president of the 
Pittsburgh Playground Asso- 
ciation, is now in Paris con- 
ducting, under the auspices of 
the Red Cross, a course in the 
training of French playground 
directors. 

Everyone in America will be 
glad to know that the children 
of France who have lived so 
long in the shadow are to have 
once more the opportunity of 
happy play under such splen- 
did leadership as that of Miss 
Kennard. 


Governors and Mayors for 
Liberty Buildings—The foi- 
lowing resolution was adopted 


’ at the conference of Governors 


and Mayors at the White 
House, March 3rd to 5th: 
“We regard with special 
favor the practice which has 
been adopted in many parts of 
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the country in establishing liv- 
ing and suitable memorials to 
the heroic deeds of war. The 
modern conception of working 
out the composite result of per- 
petuity of sentiment and im- 


Happenings 


Seattle will honor its soldiers 
and sailors who have sacri- 
ficed their lives, by planting 
trees as memorials. A _ small 
tablet will be placed on each 
tree or a post set by its side 
bearing the name of the man 
for whom the tree was planted. 


The words of a hero are 
sure to be noted—in Atlanta, 
especially. Throngs of colored 
people attend the colored com- 
munity concerts on Sunday 
afternoons to hear speeches of 
the returned soldiers. W.C.C.S. 
secures a different speaker each 
week. 


Occasionally enthusiasm in 
small towns for a W.C.C.S. 
entertainment can rival even 
the excitement that breaks out 
when the circus comes to 
town. An athletic meet and 
minstrel show under W.C.C.S. 
auspices at the Armory in 
Deming, New Mexico, attract- 
ed between six and seven hun- 
dred people. A boxing match, 
clog dancing, sing and the 
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proved community utilities, 
educational and otherwise, has 
made such strong appeal to 
the Conference that we recom- 
mend it as a helpful public 
policy.” 


in the Field 


amateur minstrel entertainment 
were given by the men of the 
24th Regiment. 


W.C.C.S. is a real friend to 
the stranded soldier. When a 
train load of 450 soldiers was 
stranded in Olympia, Washing- 
ton,ontheirway from Camp 
Lewis to Camp _ Kearney, 
W.C.C.S. took care of them, 
secured free seats at the mov- 
ing picture theatre and after 
that had the men march to 
the capitol where the gov- 
ernor addressed them regard- 
ing their return to civil life. 

Even though 600 Omaha 
soldiers from overseas did not 
arrive until midnight, 5,000 
people were in the station to 
meet them. After a _ short 
while community singing 
seemed to be the desire of the 
crowd and the W.C.C.S. leader 
was on hand to conduct a sing 
with a full band accompani- 
ment that made even waiting 
in a railroad station a matter 
to be pleasantly tolerated. 
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In Newport, Rhode Island, 
W.C.C.S. promoted the in- 
auguration of the W.C.C.S. 
community playhouse which 
recently had its initial per- 
formance. While supplying 
the naval and military men 
with entertainment, the play- 
house is in addition a medium 
of community expression for 
resident histrionic talent in the 
city. 

The management is directly 
under the control of a com- 
mittee of citizens; the players 
are drawn from the commun- 
ity, and under the guidance 
of two professional actors pro- 
duce standard plays—an ad- 
vantage since choice of plays 
may be based upon their edu- 
cational, recreative and stimu- 
lating value rather than upon 
their value from the monetary 
viewpoint of the manager of 
the box office. The nominal 
charge of seats from 25c to 
75c will just cover expenses. 
According to the present plan, 
a play will be produced succes- 
sively on the last three days 
of each week with a matinee 
on Saturday. 


The Kinsfolk Committee 
formed in San Francisco, of 
mothers, wives and other rela- 
tives of men in service, aims to 
welcome the men and encourage 
soldiers residing in the city to 
take home with them to dinner 


as often as possible some less 
fortunate comrade whose home 
is far away. 


Leavenworth kept open 
house to demonstrate a wel- 
come to the men at Fort Leav- 
enworth. W.C.C.S. was the 
moving spirit and lodges, thea- 
tres and various social organi- 
zations joined in and made 
every soldier glad to be there. 
Tickets issued to men for a 
moving picture performance 
served a second time to admit 
men in uniform who passed 
in to replace those coming 
out. 


Through systematized work, 
the organizing of the girls in 
stores in Madison, Wisconsin, 
secures the interest of most of 
the employees. The organiz- 
ing chairman first gets the co- 
operation of the manager who 
indicates those of the girls 
who have proved themselves 
leaders. These girls select one 
among themselves to confer 
with the Madison War Mes- 
sengers and she then organizes 
the group within her particular 
store. 


The varied solutions proposed 
to the question of permanent 
and proper memorials would 
amaze the staid conservative 
whose fixed idea is a lasting 
monument of some heroic fig- 
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ure. A suggestion in Bene- 
cia, California, of a bathing 
recreation plant for the soldiers 
permanently stationed at the 
arsenal, is receiving some con- 
sideration. This would be 
available to soldiers without 
cost, but a small fee would be 
charged civilians. 

Some day we may be able 
to see clearly the tangible re- 
sults of the spiritual effect of 
community singing . among 
workers. At present in Mil- 
waukee the success of the 
movement is shown in the 
number of community sings 
that are being conducted daily 
at 7:45 in the morning at the 
continuation school, at fac- 
tories each noon, and in the 
evenings in social centers and 
night shifts of factories. 


Anticipating a future call for 
leaders of recreation, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia W.C.C.S. 
established a school for inten- 
sive training from January 
16th to March 14th, in social 
and physical recreation, com- 
munity drama, opera, concert 
and oratorio and community 
singing. Social games and 
stunts, and folk dances were 
included in the courses given 
by the School of Social Recre- 
ation; the School of Commun- 
ity Drama had pageantry and 
dramatic direction, costume 
design, stage lighting, dra- 
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matic criticism, playwriting, 
rhythmic expression listed 
among its various courses; and 
the School of Opera, Concert 
and Oratorio directed atten- 
tion to instruction in solo, 
chorus, ballet and orchestra 
work; the School of Commun- 
ity Singing dealt with the 
problems of the accompanist as 
well as those of song leaders. 

These courses were specially 
designed to train leaders for 
social and recreational activi- 
ties for government depart- 
ments, community centers and 
church work. Special atten- 
tion was given to imparting 
technical knowledge of recrea- 
tional leadership to war work- 
ers who were in Washington 
temporarily and who desired 
to take back this knowledge 
to their own communities. 


In twelve interesting scenes 
showing the development of 
W.C.C.S. girls’ work in Mil- 
waukee, one thousand girls 
had their first chance to appear 
in the movies. The Pathe 
News Company will exhibit 
the films throughout the coun- 
try and the public may see the 
members of the Girls’ Com- 
munity Service League taking 
lessons in first aid, sewing gar- 
ments for the Red Cross and 
the reconstruction hospitals, in 
drill and forming for parade. 
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Though no longer in distin- 
guishing dress of khaki, men 
who have been discharged 
from service do not forfeit 
their right to W. C.C.S. privi- 
leges in Salt Lake City, but 
through presentation of cards 
issued by W.C.C.S. can gain 
admittance to all W.C.C.S. 
units. 


The community house in 
San Antonio, Texas, is the 
gathering place every Tuesday 
afternoon for 250 convales- 
cent soldiers from the camp 
hospitals, who are brought 
there by the San Antonio 
Sightseeing Company. San 


Francisco theatre managers are 
generous with tickets to the 


men hospitals and 
through arrangements made by 
W.C.C.S. 30 to 40 of the 
1500 wounded and crippled 
men at the Letterman Hospital 
are selected and are taken in 
automobiles to the theatre in 
charge of one of the vocational 
educators. Just what kind of 
entertainment and welcome 
would please the 50 convales- 
cent men returned to Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, was ascer- 
tained through questioning 
these overseas men. This was 
in accordance with a precon- 
ceived plan of the W.C.C.S. 
joint Citizens’ Committee 
which will use a special bulle- 
tin of welcome to distribute to 


the people for welcoming these 
soldiers. 


When once the question of 
entertainment is decided, the 
time, place and transportation 
are soon settled. When 
W.C.C.S. in Salt Lake City 
secured the vaudeville per- 
formers of the Orpheum cir- 
cuit for a presentation at the 
Fort Douglas Hospital one 
Saturday morning and had 
them brought there by the 
W.C.C.S. Red Circle Corps, 
two hundred convalescents 
were able to enjoy the enter- 
tainment and look forward 
to having more. Such enter- 
tainments are provided in 
many cities—in St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Jersey City, musi- 
cal shows were a feature of 
the entertainment for the 
wounded one week, and in 
cases where men were able to 
attend parties, every evening’s 
program was a social meeting 
of some sort. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has Wednesday night 
parties for convalescents which 
are held under the direction of 
various units in the city. 
Twenty-five automobiles in 
Little Rock secured by 
W.C.C.S. were the means of 
affording a few pleasant hours 
to a hundred crippled soldiers 
from the general hospital who 
were afterward taken to the 
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entertainment at the Kempner 
Theatre. 


As the trucks of the motor 
convoys from Detroit to Chi- 
cago roll into Jackson, Michi- 
gan, at the end of their first 
day’s run, the soldiers look 
forward to the W.C.C.S. en- 
tertainments to relieve the 
monotony of their journey. 
And they find them here. Dur- 
ing ten days a series of five 
parties was given for them 
and from time to time free 
tickets to theatres and occa- 
sional banquets helped renew 
their spirits for the continua- 
tion of their journey. 


Over 10,000 people in Miami, 
Florida, attended the W.C.C.S. 
Roosevelt Memorial Day ex- 
ercises. 


Brunswick, Georgia, will pre- 
sent a clean and shining ex- 
terior after the Clean Up 
Committee, organized by 
W.C.C.S. at the request of the 
Board of Health and the U. S. 
Public Health Service, has ap- 
plied its soap and water tactics 
to the town. Trucks were 
secured for the removal otf 
rubbish following the prelimi- 
nary inspection to report places 
in need of cleaning by the 
group of men detailed by the 
naval authorities. 


An impromptu Sunday even- 
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ing entertainment given by 
volunteers in the audience at 
the community house in Chil- 
licothe replaced the usual] 
formal program, encouraging 
spontaneity and sociability to 
such an extent among soldiers 
and civilians that people ling- 
ered long to talk and greet one 
another after the program came 
to a close. Another impetus 
toward community interest was 
the “Boost Chillicothe” dinner 
held primarily in the interests 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
campaign for which about 200 
tickets were sold to business, 
professional, and labor men. 


The W.C.C.S. club helps 
those who help themselves. 
An electric iron has been pre- 
sented by the Rotarians of 
Camden, New Jersey, for the 
use of soldiers at the club, 
with the promise that the itron- 
ing board will soon follow. 


In the midst of the strike 
in Seattle recently the soldiers 
at Fort Lawton detailed to 
watchful waiting were enter- 
tained one evening by 25 peo- 
ple whom W.C.C.S. managed 
to send out in automobiles. 
Other performers helped the 
sailors at the Navy Yard who 
were also awaiting develop- 
ments, to while away dull 
hours. 
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Although the securing of em- 
ployment for returned soldiers 
is not a feature of work for 
which W.C.C.S. is assuming 
responsibility, it has cooper- 
ated effectively in many cases 
with the U. S. Employment 
Service. The card system used 
at the W.C.C.S. club in Pasa- 
dena, California, contains a 
detailed list of positions de- 
sired, of all calls for labor, and 
enlisted men seeking employ- 
ment. 


Excellent cooperation be- 
tween community organizer 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
of Omaha has brought good 
results. Through the empha- 
sis placed on the reemploy- 
ment service flag and the 
publicity given to this in 
several of the newspapers, 
many of the large firms are 
following the lead and are 
exhibiting large flags. One 
company made a feature of 
the flag with the inscription: 
“They served Uncle Sam— 
Now at your Service with Us.” 


Fort Worth, Texas, presents 
its own problem since men 
by hundreds are flocking there 
to get into the oil game. The 
W.C.C.S. office is at the dis- 
posal of the Federal Employ- 
ment Bureau and the commun- 
ity organizer is a member of 
the committee under the em- 


ployment agent to increase the 
bureau’s efficiency. Many men 
have found positions through 
the bureau. 


lf jobs can’t be found, en- 
tertainment and dinners can. 
Instead of the regular Satur- 
day night dances of the Army 
and Navy Club in Detroit, a 
series of entertainments for 
discharged soldiers, especially 
those unemployed, will be 
given by the Rotary Club. 
These free dinners and smokes 
followed by vaudeville enter- 
tainments, will do much to 
stimulate and cheer the men, 
it is hoped, especially if the 
influential men of the city will 
come and talk to the men, as 
is suggested. 

The movement to interest 
the seeker of employment in 
farming is followed up by 
W.C.C.S. in Richmond. 
W.C.C.S. secured agricultural 
exhibits and data showing the 
resources of the state of Vir- 
ginia and placed these in the 
army and navy clubs and in 
the colored clubs. In this con- 
nection, a very interesting offer 
was made through the W.C.C.S. 
director in Philadelphia by a 
wealthy Florida land owner. 
Discharged soldiers may have 
free use of his one thousand 
acres of valuable land in 
Florida. If the idea takes 
hold, his intention is to organ- 
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HAS INTEREST IN PLAYGROUNDS DECREASED 


ize an association of persons 
to grub-stake these men when 
they need it and provide them 
with implements, seeds, ferti- 
lizer until they can get a sec- 
tion under cultivation. 


Some of Chicago’s statistics 
prove that the season has been 
a busy one. Over 72,000 men 
were entertained during one 
week; during the first two 
weeks of January groups of 
entertainers were sent eleven 
times to eight different places 
at Great Lakes in addition to 
others sent to Highland Park, 
Chicago Women’s Athletic 
Club, Kenilworth, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Marine Hospital and Wil- 
mette. Altogether, 6,900 peo- 
ple were present on these 
occasions to enjoy the per- 
formances of these singers, 
dramatic performers, instru- 
mental players, readers, and 
chalk artists. 


Battle Creek shows us the 
latest and largest achievement 
in community houses. The 
policy of the governing board 


fosters strictly a community 
idea in its management. When 
request was made by the wives 
of officers to be permitted to 
live there permanently, it had 
to be refused as being detri- 
mental to the operation of the 
community house in defeating 
the purpose of community or- 
ganization. The plan was 
adopted of permitting a guest 
who arrived between Monday 
and Friday to remain until 
Friday noon of the following 
week, the privilege to be 
granted but once each month. 

Like the community house 
in Chillicothe, the central com- 
munity building is constructed 
on the lines of a maltese cross. 
There are 76 rooms in each 
dormitory; the dining room 
seats 300. The house has very 
soon become the regular meet- 


ing place of soldiers and civil- 
ians with a program of three 


dances each week and a number 
of farewell parties of departing 
soldiers, when sometimes com- 
panies come in a body for a 
farewell dinner. 


Has Interest in Playgrounds Decreased 
Because of the War? 


The letters and inquiries which reached the office of The 
Playground and Recreation Association of America during the 
war period asking for information regarding the development of 
playgrounds for children and neighborhood recreation centers 
and community recreation in all its phases, have nullified any 
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impression which may have existed that America, because of 
war stress and abnormal conditions, lost interest in the recreation 
movement. 

Between 300 and 400 letters have reached the Association 
during each month of America’s participation in the war and 
many and varied have been the inquiries, ranging from re- 
quests for suggestions on how to stimulate interest in play- 
grounds to requests for definite plans for building community 
houses and laying out athletic fields. Many inquiries have had 
to do with rural recreation, games, athletics, play activities in 
schools, the training of play leaders, community theatres and 
special celebrations. Others have been concerned with technical 
problems of surfacing and equipment, the building of swimming 
pools and gymnasiums and budget making. There have been re- 
quests for speakers on recreation topics and advice on methods 
of procedure in meeting specific needs and situations. 

During one month requests reached the office from all except 
four States in the Union and from six foreign countries. They 
were received not only from recreation officials and. workers and 
from individuals whose affiliations would naturally lead them to 
seek information but from librarians, home administration agents 
in agricultural work, local child welfare committees, women’s 
clubs, directors of religious education, a protective aid society, 
a state conference of social agencies and other social organiza- 
tions and from Chambers of Commerce. 

It has been particularly interesting to note that inquiries have 
come from foreign countries in greater numbers than ever before. 
England, Canada, Japan, China, Australia, France, Ceylon, Italy, 
Brazil and Alaska are among the countries which realize the need 
for recreation and have asked for assistance in meeting their 
problems. 


Patriotic Play Week at New Orleans 


New Orleans, under the Women’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense, with Mr. L. di Benedetto, Superintendent 
of the Playground Commission as general chairman of the Recrea- 
tion Drive and Play Week, conducted a notable Week of Play, 
every day of which was filled with fresh interest and activity. 
Each day was devoted to some special phase of recreational 
activity. 
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PATRIOTIC PLAY WEEK AT NEW ORLEANS 


Thirty-eight miniature floats took part in this 
Flower Parade unique parade in which every phase of war 

work from agriculture to battle-ships and Red 
Cross hospitals were represented. “Molly Pitcher at the Can- 
non” “The Greatest Mother in the World,” “The Fourth 
Liberty Loan,” and “Cotton Fields of the South” were among 
the subjects presented. The afternoon’s program closed with 
community singing in which children and grown-ups took 
part. 

Athletics occupied the second day’s program. 
Athletics Events were scheduled for playgrounds, public 

schools, boy scouts, amateur athletic unions 
and for soldiers and sailors. 

A swimming carnival in which various groups 
Swimming of boys participated aroused much enthusiasm. 
Canton On the same day a pageant entitled “Children 
of Light and Shadow” was staged by the Consumers’ League. 

Folk dances by eight groups from the play- 

Folk Dancesand = grounds, _ kite-flying, storytelling under a 
Group Games 

corps of fifty storytellers and games for chil- 
dren of all ages made the day noteworthy for the many 
hundreds of children who played together at City Park and fur 
the spectators who watched them with such keen interest. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts were given the 
General Events opportunity to display their prowess before a 

large group of enthusiastic citizens on the 
day preceding the end of the drive. Exhibitions of wall scaling, 
first-aid, bugling and signaling by the boys, and of drills and 
swimming by the girls, and the presentation by the Assistant 
City Attorney, representing the Mayor, of badges to boys and 
girls who had passed the physical efficiency tests made the day a 
particularly interesting one. Additional kite-flying contests in 
which kites of twenty-five different makes and styles, some 
of them showing rare workmanship, were flown, added the 
crowning success to the day. The youngest member of the 
kite-flying squad was a little lad three and a half years old who 
won a prize. 

The week ended as it had begun, with a 
Children’s children’s parade in which thousands took part, 
Parade 

accompanied by the army, navy and police 
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bands. It proved the grand finale of a playtime such as New 
Orleans had never before enjoyed. 


Forward Steps in Indianapolis 


The Indiana legislature has recently passed a law placing 
the Recreation Department under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Park Commissioners instead of under the Board of Public 
Health and Charities through which it had previously been ad- 
ministered. 

This points to a greatly enlarged development of Indianap- 
olis’ recreation facilities. Mr. James H. Lowry, Superintendent 
of Parks, who has made a wide study of recreation in 
other cities, has formulated a comprehensive plan for the city’s 
work. The opening of new recreational centers will be con- 
sidered on the basis of population and what the city’s needs will 
be in given districts ten and twenty-five years from the present 
time. The plan includes the building of not less than 10 
community houses at a minimum cost of $75,000 each. 

On March 11th the state legislature passed the Memorial 
Bill specifying that public memorials in each county for the 
soldiers and sailors of the World War shall be in the nature 
of community buildings. The bill further provides means for 
raising the money to meet the cost of such buildings. This 
will eventually give the state of Indiana 91 community build- 
ing outside Indianapolis, or one in each county seat in the 
State. 


The Community Center Movement in Los 
Angeles 


Eighty-five mothers, the pastor of a community church and 
the Los Angeles Playground Department are responsible for 
the development of the Glassell Park Community Centre Asso- 
ciation which is conducting a much needed community work 
for the Glassell Park district of the city. 

One of the mothers of the district who had been taking the 
physical training work at one of the city playgrounds com- 
plained one day to the pastor of the Glassell Avenue Baptist 
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community church of the long distance which she and other 
women in the neighborhood had to travel in order to reach the 
playground. 

Seeing in this an opportunity for service the pastor of the 
church immediately offered to the Los Angeles Playground 
Department the church buildings and grounds for use as a 
community center. Ejighty-five mothers signed a petition ask- 
ing for the cooperation of the department and immediate action 
was taken to provide a recreation director. 

Two classes have been organized which meet at the 
church; a young women’s class meeting one evening a week 
and a weekly class for mothers. Plans are on foot for the 
securing of a local playground and evening recreational activi- 
ties for men and women employed during the day. A petition 
sent to the city Library Department resulted in the securing 
of a branch library at the church, and the community is now 
supplied with new and popular books. 

The interest aroused in the community has culminated in 
the organization of the Glassell Park Community Center Asso- 
ciation with a council of twelve members whose duties will be 
to correlate the agencies of the community for mutual helpful- 
ness and to eliminate duplication of time, energy and expense. 
The officers consist of a president, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer. The twelve members of the council represent the fol- 
lowing community interests: Recreation; library; Red Cross; 
civics; open forums; parent-teachers’ association; public educa- 
tion; Boy Scouts; building, grounds and equipment; finance; 
city (representing the city Playground Department) and the 
community church. 

The association is non-partisan, non-sectarian, and non- 
exclusive. Its interests are as broad as the needs of the 
community. 

The association makes its headquarters at the community 
church which is open day and night for the service of the 
people. 


Recreation in Scranton 


The old time conception of the public school, associated 
in the minds of many of us with the agony of compound 
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fractions and sentence diagraming, and regarded as a | place 
from which to run away as rapidly as possible when the signal 
for dismissal was given, is fast disappearing. The old public 


school still stands, but in many communities it has become the : as 

meeting place of the neighborhood in which it stands and in - 
it center the good times of the district. a 


The vision, made a reality in so many cities, of the school 
as a neighborhood recreation center, has wrought this change. 
One hundred cities have reported that in 1918 their schools: 
were open as social centers. Seven hundred two such centers 
were reported, but there are doubtless many more from whom 
no word has been received. 

Scranton, Pa., has demonstrated during the past year how 
effectively schools, even though ill-adapted for such purposes 
from the point of view of construction, can be made to serve 


community needs. 
dun Early in 1918 two schools were opened even- | 
anton 
School ings under the leadership of one man and one 
Centers 


woman instructor, with a regular program of | 
gymnasium work, basket ball, games and dancing for the young | 
men; folk dancing; Red Cross work and social dancing for 
the young women. So successful did this prove that in Novem- 
ber centers were established in eight additional schools. 

A number of special features have added greatly to the 
interest of the young people and adults who attended in large 
numbers. Readings are given once a month in each center and 
such programs as Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, Coningsby Dawson’s 
new Christmas story, The Seventh Birthday, Barrie’s The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals, Peter Pan, Christmas Carol and selec- | 
tions from Penrod have been very popular. Dances are frequently | 
held at these centers. A special club formed at No. 19 school 
asked for the privilege, which was granted by the school board, 
of having the school open an August evening so that they might 
have a community dance. The boys of this club, twelve or 
fourteen in number, all learned to dance last winter at the No. 19 | 
recreation center. Dramatics interest and hold a large number. {| 

A report on the Neighborhood Recreation Centers says, 
“The recreation clubs are proving the greatest success. The 
young people who attend them regularly are very much in- 
terested. One of the things that is proving the success of these 
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centers is the way the young people from one school will attend 
the meetings of other schools, sometimes going long distances 
and in large numbers, showing that they would rather be at 
one of the other schools the night their own school is closed 
than anywhere else.” The young people from No. 40 and No. 
23 attend one another’s meetings regularly and come frequently 
to Weston Field. The same is true of Schools No. 13, 19 and 
29, though they are quite a distance apart. Another report 
states that the work in the recreation centers is proving one of 
the most successful undertakings of the Bureau of Recreation. 
The centers opened with small or fairly good attendance, which 
has increased steadily until some of the schools have almost 
outgrown their capacity and at two schools the young people 
have asked if the centers could not be kept open all summer. 
During the first five weeks the eight centers were open there 
was an increase of 3,000 over the attendance for last year. 

: In addition to its school recreation centers, 
and Recreation Scranton is unusually fortunate in having a 
Building splendid center in Weston Field with athletic 
grounds and a well equipped recreation building. During the 
present year, through the generosity of the donor of the center, 
a number of facilities will be added which will greatly increase 
the service. 

Weston Field and Weston House are open daily throughout 
the year, with the exception of Sundays. The clubs which 
meet at the house are composed of members from two to 
twenty-five years of age and over. The activities include a 
minstrel show given by a young men’s club, dramatic perform- 
ances, parties for the small children, motion picture shows, the 
celebration on February 22nd of the first anniversary of the 
opening of Weston Field, lectures, a health exhibit, May-day 
dances and games, a canning demonstration, picnics, Fourth of 
July patriotic exercises and programs of dances and tableaux, 
mask parties, readings and exhibits of wrestling and boxing. 

Dances. From January Ist until the middle of May dances 
were held regularly every Saturday evening in the gymnasium, 
music being furnished by a piano with an occasional violin or 
banjo. The young people attempted to dance on the porch to 
the victrola but this proved unsatisfactory. In order to 
compete with the amusement parks and dance halls it was 
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found necessary to provide out-of-door dancing. The securing 
of a large portable platform, well erected and brightly lighted 
was the solution of the problem. With the good music pro- 
vided the dances became very popular and were most success- 
ful, averaging in attendance between three and four hundred each 
evening. During the recent winter months two dances a week 
have been held with such a marked increase in attendance 
that on some evenings the hall proved too small for the crowd. 

Athletics. A well organized program of athletics included 
grammar school leagues for volley ball, basket ball and baseball. 
The teams of these leagues played a large number of games 
competing for the league trophy. A twilight baseball league 
flourished under the daylight saving plan of last year. Through- 
out the year gymnasium classes were held daily. 

On July 30th Scranton Day was celebrated by an athletic 
meet at Camp Summerall. A baseball team _ representing 
Weston Field played the Summerall team of soldiers, Weston 
Field team winning. A return game was tendered the camp 
team later in the summer at the Scranton Athletic Park in 
which the Weston Field team was again victorious. After the 
game both teams enjoyed showers at Weston Field and were 
served with a supper followed by a dance. 

Activities for Older Women. Older women have found in 
the center many opportunities for recreation and have initiated 
activities which have been among the most successful the 
center has known. A series of old-fashioned dances and a 
dramatic entertainment given by the married women’s club; the 
organization of baseball games among the married men and 
women, and the baseball game between the married women’s 
team and the Victor Typewriter girls have been some of the 
events through which the older women have made their contri- 
bution to community neighborliness. 

Public Library Facilities. A branch of the public library has 
been opened at Weston Field and is proving such a success 
that it has been found necessary to increase the number of 
books. One of the Weston Field staff has charge of the 
library and is doing especially good work among the children 
in helping them to select suitable books and in encouraging 
them to read. The boys are especially interested and daily 
a large number of them select books and sit quietly reading. 
Community Sings. On December 22nd, for the first time, 
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Weston House was open on Sunday evening, the occasion being 
a community sing of Christmas carols. The evening proved 
such a success that it was decided to arrange a series of liberty 
sings. These are being held once every two weeks with a 
steadily increasing attendance. At these sings a number of 
middle-aged people, both men and women, who come to Weston 
Field at no other time, have been present. 


Other Recrea- Winter activities have included coasting and 
tional Features skating, the tennis courts having been flooded 

ity Program as skating rinks. Certain streets have been 


set aside for coasting zones, each under the protection of police- 
men, and these zones have been open from 3:30 to 9:30 daily. 

During the summer, from June 24 to August 24, eleven 
playgrounds were conducted on school grounds, some of them 
being open from nine a.m. to six p.m., others from two p.m. 
to nine-thirty p. m. as the needs of the neighborhood required. 
The total attendance at the playgrounds was 115,622, an increase 
over 1917 of 6,370. 


Play for the Mexican Population in Topeka, 
Kansas 


The dedication of Ripley Park last summer in Topeka 
marks the climax of strenuous effort extending over some years 
to provide play facilities for the Mexican settlement near the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe shops at Topeka, Kansas. The 
Federated Clubs of Topeka opened a play school in the 
summer of 1914. Games, hand-work and lessons in English 
were conducted by a teacher, who received a nominal salary, 
assisted by many volunteers. 

Candalabaria, who went to mass in pink satin, and Atanocia 
were the chief interpreters, though both had their drawbacks. 
Candalabaria was shy and a trifle perverse, while Atanocia was 
none too scrupulous. Once, during an English lesson la mastra 
asked Atanocia to inform two very talkative youngsters that 
they could go outside if they did not care to listen. Atanocia 
made a speech which brought a laugh from the children who 
understood some English. Upon inquiry it was found that the 
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interpreter had told the offenders the teacher would take a 
stick to them if they were not quiet! 

Atanocia and Cirildo were very helpful about putting work 
away and locking the windows. One day, however, they both 
succumbed to temptation. The next morning teacher was in- 
formed by Juliana, proper and dependable, and other of the 
children, that Atanocia and Cirildo had gone into the room the 
afternoon before and had taken some colored paper. Atanocia 
had been scolded, while Cirildo’s parents had given him a 
whipping and shut him up in the chicken house. 

So successful, in spite of vicissitudes, was the play school, 
that a great effort was made to extend the work the following 
summer. The School Board purchased apparatus and paid a 
number of workers. The Park Commission gave the use of five 
parks and leased attractive land. At the close of the season 
a pageant illustrating the progress of transportation was given, 
arousing keen interest since so many of the members of the 
families worked in the shops. The Railway Band played and 
at the culmination of the drama a $3,500 model engine, brought 
from California for the occasion, crossed the stage on a minature 
track, running by its own power and drawing a train of cars. 
Nor was this the end of the railroad’s cooperation, for when 
the leased land was purchased the Company gave $15,000 for 
its improvement. A commodious and substantial Community 
House was erected at a cost of $22,000. A swimming pool 
was constructed. This equipment has aided materially in the 
campaign for better living conditions among the Mexicans. 
Educational work for cleanliness and sanitation culminated in 
a mass meeting on community health at the Community House. 

In honor of the staunch friend of the work since its in- 
ception the park is called Ripley Park after the President of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


A Library Which Meets Community Needs 


Brimfield, Mass., needed a center of neighborliness. Brim- 
field had a library and a librarian with an appreciation of the 
need ; hence Brimfield’s library has become its social center and 
ever since its establishment meetings and socials have been 
held in its rooms and community hospitality has centered there. 
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A LIBRARY WHICH MEETS COMMUNITY NEEDS 


The sociability which has been so splendid a feature of 
the library has been due, to a great degree, to the appearance 
and atmosphere of the room and the personality of the librarian. 
There is a large open fireplace which gives warmth and cheer 
on cool days and nights. The covers have all been removed 
from the books and bright colored bindings enliven the walls. 
Many of the pictures and decorations are of especial interest 
to the people of the community, being either sketches of Brim- 
field scenes or of citizens associated with the library, some of the 
sketches having been made by people in the community. 

The design of the book plate which is used in the books 
instead of the usual yellow label on the fly-leaf is a large 
boulder which rests on the highest point of land in Brimfield 
and the motto accompanying it is, “Books give the far view.” 
The librarian is always ready to answer questions and to ex- 
plain things of particular interest, thus adding to the spirit of 
friendliness and personal touch which makes the library the 
center it is. The Brimfield library extends its privileges to 
the summer boarders and to any person in town for only one 
night. It also allows people to take out as many books as they 
wish at one time and they may take books directly from 
the shelves in making their selection. In order that the whole 
community may be benefited by the library, delivery of books 
is arranged for outlying districts through the help of school 
boys, through stages and through the kindness of residents who 
distribute books from their homes in the outlying towns. The 
library cooperates with organizations in the town, helping them 
in their programs and assisting in their study. It also pur- 
chases books on education for teachers and gives them special 
privileges in using the books in the schools. In the yearly 
report a catalogue of annual additions to the library is printed, 
thus giving the people in the town an opportunity to know just 
what books the library contains. 

The library has received recommendations and advice from 
the State Library Commission and during the recent year a 
teacher of book repairing was furnished by this commission, 
making the Brimfield library a center of instruction to libraries 
around about. Help has been received from the loan of books 
and pictures by the Women’s Educational Association of 
Boston. 
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PLAY AND ATHLETICS IN THE ORIENT 


According to the treasurer’s report, receipts of the library 
in 1916 totaled $626.24, the expenditures amounting to $577.40. 
At least $150 of this sum represents expenditures for janitor 
service, plumbing, fuel and lighting. The library was started 
from the accumulation of the town dog tax which averages 
now about $200 annually. It has a $2,000 endowment and the 
town appropriates $300 yearly toward its support. 


Play and Athletics in the Orient 


Mr. Thomas Gregory in an article in World’s Work is 
sponsor for the statement that the Philippines are already ahead 
of the United States in the percentage of the population taking 
part in athletics, although in 1910 there was no organized group 
play in the whole archipelago. 

At the present time, the principal effort is being directed 

toward getting everybody to play. There are today more than 
thirty thousand Philippine girls playing on regularly organized 
indoor baseball teams. More than eleven hundred volley balls 
were sold on the islands last year. Several large playgrounds 
have been established on the space made available by filling in 
the old moat about the city last year. Five thousand children 
took part in the great Play Day exhibition. 
_ Chinese educators and statesmen see, in athletics, one of 
the greatest forces yet found for the nationalization of all China. 
At the second Far Eastern Games held at Shanghai in 1915, 
Dr. Chang Po Ling, president of the University at Tientsin, 
said, “To think we should live to see Chinese from North and 
South China applauding each other when an award is announced 
for China.” The Chinese amused themselves by their own 
excited cheering as the contests proceeded. This meet did 
much to popularize Western games in China and it also 
awakened a determination in educators and other leaders to 
push group play and general athletics as rapidly as possible. 

Another result of the games at Shanghai was that their 
success put Japan fully into the Far Eastern Athletic Associa- 
tion and squarely behind the new movement for a great physical 
renaissance in the Orient. 

As a result of the formation of the Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration and the Far Eastern Athletic Association, interest in 
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A SMALL TOWN BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


athletics has been awakened all through the East. In remote 
villages, natives are to be found playing baseball and other 
Western games. 


A Small Town Band and Orchestra 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay, War Camp Community Service, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Fostered by Liberty Sings and by Community Choruses all 
over America, there is a growing love for and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of music. It is the universal language. It can be enjoyed 
by all. It has no “age limit.” It is one of the surest and best 
means of drawing people together. Already a great number of 
cities and country towns, villages and farming communities realize 
this and are using music, not only as an art, but as part of the 
pleasure of the “get together” movement that is everywhere mani- 
fest. At first it was only large cities like New York, Chicago 
and Boston that had municipal concerts, that is, concerts 
given in the open air or in parks or in the auditoriums of 
the large public schools. These band concerts were free to all 
comers. Then a much smaller city, Portland, Maine, established 
a municipal organ in its city hall with a municipal organist who 
gives concerts the year-round. The admittance fee for some of 
these concerts is so small as to be almost negligible. Now Phil- 
adelphia is to follow this plan. The hall and organ are already 
being built. 

All places cannot hope to have the advantage of such munici- 
pal music, but many small towns in Connecticut and Vermont, 
as well as small towns in the West have “home” bands or orches- 
tras. In many farming communities throughout the East and 
West there are excellent community choruses formed by the peo- 
ple themselves, and these choruses, with stated places for meet- 
ing, give zest to community life. As examples of these choruses 
there are the Saco Valley Music Association, the Chapman 
Chorus, and the Choral Society of Kansas. The people that form 
these choruses practice individually, and then come together col- 
lectively. The most talented musician in their particular area 
trains them. Later they meet with other chorus chapters trained 
in similar fashion and under the direction of a chorus leader give 
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a concert or a series of concerts. In many districts these music 
festivals are the gala event of the year. People come from one 
hundred to three hundred miles to hear and participate. It is a 
bond, uniting not only neighbors, but whole counties. It is with 
this idea in mind, the idea that the love of music is 
almost universal, that it can enter into and glorify every-day 
life, that community musicians are beginning to consider the com- 
munity band and what it can do, and the “home talent” orches- 
tra and what it can do toward “home talent” concerts. In this 
scheme of consideration even phonographs have their place. 

If your community supports a band or hires one from a 
neighboring town, urge the bandmaster to use care in the selec- 
tion of his program. One piece of music can be made to do 
for several occasions. Besides the patriotic airs such as America, 
The Star Spangled Banner, that are played on the Fourth of July 
and Decoration Day, a band ought to have a medley of the 
Airs of all Nations, preferably a march. This can be used in 
Community Festivals. Have another march such as The Stars 
and Stripes Forever, which will serve as a military march and 
two-step. Have a good Indian march such as a selection from 
Natoma by Victor Herbert. Have a waltz that constant repetition 
will not wear threadbare. Above all, have a set of good folk 
dances. Also included in the band’s program should be some 
old-fashioned airs such as Money Musk; Pop Goes the Weasel 
or a spirited polka that can be used for a Virginia Reel or any 
revival of old-fashioned dances. Also the band should have the 
music for the lancers in its repertory. The Robin Hood Lancers 
by Reginald DeKoven is excellent for this. There should also 
be some well known Christmas carols arranged for the band or 
such interesting Christmas music as Cantique de Noel. Besides 
this, the repertory should include two such semi-classical pieces as 
Dvorak’s Humoresque and Boccherini’s Minuet, now arranged for 
band. These two selections have melody and swing and yet are 
very good music. This makes only about a dozen pieces and yet 
they cover a wide range. Too much band music is selected hap- 
hazard, but with these pieces a band can give municipal concerts 
out of doors or concerts in a town hall. 

With the march, waltz and lancers, as well as the Virginia 
reel, community dances can be given in which young and middle- 
aged can participate. The lancers and Virginia reel can be danced 
out of doors. All that is needed is a level space. Why not 
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A SMALL TOWN BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


have a community party some moonlight night and dance out of 
doors in the village square or on the village green? Hang up 
some gay Japanese lanterns. Have a lemonade booth, and the 
band, and everybody will have a good time. The folk dances 
in the band’s repertory will be useful, both indoors and out. In 
fact, the folk dances might be added to the lancers and a Vir- 
ginia reel and the whole affair might be announced as “An Even- 
ing of Old Time Dances.” 

Also, if the community wishes to give an out-door festival 
and pageant, by planning the band music program in advance the 
festival music is all ready and waiting. For any historical pageant 
the Indian music, the minuet, the delightful Humoresque, the waltz 
and the patriotic airs are available. These, with the folk dances 
can also be used for may-pole or flower féte. At Christmas, 
Christmas Carols or Cantique de Noel and the Airs of All Na- 
tions can be used. This shows how, planned in advance, music 
can serve a dozen different ends. Such a program can be taken 
up with the bandmaster of any community. As none of the selec- 
tions are difficult the band will not only give pleasure to the 
community, but also service. 

An orchestra of “Home Talent” could be planned along these 
same lines with pleasure and even profit. Announce the idea 
of founding a community orchestra. Have a meeting of all 
the people interested. Do not be discouraged if there are only 
a few. Start with what you have. A piano, two violins and a 
flute can make a beginning. To these other instruments can be 
added as time goes on and membership increases. Small ad- 
mittance fees might be charged for some of the concerts and 
the orchestra might be paid for playing for dances. The admit- 
tance fees will pay for the sheet music and care of instruments, 
tuning of piano. As soon as possible a cello should be added 
to the orchestra. This will give a bass to a small orchestra, and 
it can thus play out of doors without a piano which is cumber- 
some to get about, though a piano can be mounted on a truck 
when needed for outdoor concerts or pageants. With the com- 
munity orchestra it may be well in part to carry out the same 
program as given for the band, combining utility and pleasure. 
Such an orchestra should come to the fore when outdoor plays 
are given, playing the incidental music. It can also play for 
special school celebrations. 

A community orchestra is such a simple thing to organize 
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that the wonder is there are not more of them. The thing to do 
is to get at it and do it. Do not be afraid you “can’t do it well 
enough.” If everybody tries his best and if all pull together a 
community orchestra will be a success. Let it include people 
of all ages. As soon as it begins to get on its feet a chorus 
may be added which will have all the delight of the old-time 
“singing school”! If you are not sure that your orchestra is 
playing quite up to the mark and if anyone happens to have a 
phonograph, choose a march or waltz for your orchestra and then 
buy the plate of it and under the phonograph’s direction you can 
correct mistakes. It will be almost the same as a lesson from an 
orchestra leader. People who know what they have suffered in 
listening to incompetent village bands might urge such a course 
as this on the village bandmaster! 

Failing the band, orchestra or chorus, in poor and sparsely 
settled communities, if there is absolutely no money, no talent 
nor time for them, buy a community phonograph, if any in- 
dividual does not own one. This can be done by popular sub- 
scription, each family giving a quarter or more. Use care in the 
selection of the plates. Buy a varied set of plates corresponding 
to what has been outlined for the band. Have concerts, dances 
and entertainments in which music plays a part. If several people 
in the community own phonographs then have a meeting in a hall 
or a farm house and have a “Plate Party.” Invite people to 
come and bring their plates with them. Arrange the program 
beforehand. Include in the audience those who do and those 
who do not own phonographs, and by arousing, revitalizing and 
renewing the interest in music, you can be preparing the way for 
a community orchestra. 

Even if a piano and one person with talent enough to play it 
is all the community has in the way of music, start with that. 
Give an old-fashioned musicale. Have the pianist play the songs 
and have the audience sing. Announce “An Evening with 
Stephen Foster.” Way Down upon the Swanee River, My Old 
Kentucky Home, Hard Times Come Again No More, and all the 
rest of Foster’s folksongs have more melody and lasting worth 
than most of the songs published now-a-days and can be equally 
enjoyed. Make a beginning at a musical society in your commun- 
ity and you will find the reward astonishing. 
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al Playground Discipline 


PriscitLA University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


At the end of my Freshman year at the University of Mich- 
igan, I was asked to take charge of a playground in one of 
the cities of Michigan. The playground consisted of an acre 
of ground, fenced in and shaded by fine old oaks. Its equip- 
ment was very complete, consisting of a large swimming pool, 
wading pool, teeters, swings, slides, balls and other things which 
should make children happy in vacation time. Yet the owner of 
this splendid playground had declared his intention of tearing 
out the equipment and closing the playground because of the in- 
ability of past directors of the playground to make it a success- 
ful institution. 

For four years past, at the beginning of each season, throngs 
of the city’s poor waifs had gone to the playground with great 
enthusiasm for a few days, and then, one by one, they would 
stay away—until by the end of the season, the number of 
children attending the playground would not number more than 
twenty or thirty. They seemed to lose interest in the place, 
because of lack of discipline, or lack of system, or lack of inter- 
est and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher. 

The owner of the playground considered that it was not prov- 
ing of sufficient value to the community to pay for the services 
of a director—but was willing to give it one more trial if there 
was any hope of making it successful. It was with the firm 
determination to “make good,” that I took charge of the play- 
ground,—and I used all methods in my power to make children 
want to attend it. 

The opening day brought a veritable mob of children ranging 
in ages from one to sixteen years, the younger ones attended 
by older brothers or sisters. There were nearly seventy-five boys 
from twelve to fifteen years old mostly “newsies,” ages old in wis- 
dom gleaned from the streets, who had come to the playground 
with the express purpose of raising a disturbance. It did not take 
me long to decide that these older boys would be the ones who 
would make the playground a success or a failure, and it was to 
this problem that I devoted the most of my attention. 

In planning my work I had had a more or less definite idea 
of instilling a few biological facts into the minds of my children. 
However I was in no way prepared for the deluge of questions 
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PLAYGROUND DISCIPLINE 


which the children asked me concerning every animal of which 
they had ever heard, or which they had encountered in their 
rambles. It did not take them long to discover that a mouse 
brought no terror to me, and that a squirming earth worm was 
as acceptable to me as a piece of candy though it did not, of 
course, serve the same purpose. 

I told them that an earthworm was useful because it turned 
over the soil, and that it had a brain and five pairs of hearts; 
and that only one kind of snake in Michigan was poisonous, 
and that the others were perfectly harmless and some were use- 
ful to farmers because they ate up animals which would spoil 
crops. 

The children were encouraged to bring in anything that 
wiggled or walked or moved in any fashion, and vivaria and 
aquaria were constructed by the children, who also cared for 
the animals which they brought in. In short they established a 
miniature zoological garden in one corner of the playground, 
the care of which occupied a good share of their time, and which 
attracted children and even grown people from many parts of 
the city. The study of animals was not confined to the animals 
in captivity, but frequent trips were made to nearby swamps and 
streams which were the haunts of animals. The library was very 
generous, too, in the matter of books which were lent to the 
playground, and what the children could not find out by observa- 
tion of animals, they were able to read of in the library books. 

Even the little tots took delight in collecting material for 
our “zoo” and the girls overcame their foolish fear of creeping, 
crawling things. The boys who had formerly taken delight in 
throwing the younger children out of the swings, in stealing the 
apparatus, and in breaking up all attempts at organized games— 
turned their attention to the more important matter of caring 
for their menagerie. 

This experience with the playground showed me that a play- 
ground director must be more than a physical director. She must 
be a mother to the wee ones, a sister to the younger children and 
a comrade to the older boys and girls. I decided that if I were ever 
in any capacity, to have anything to do with children, I must be 
able to meet their questions about the animal world with truthful 
answers gained from a careful study of biology, and not send 
them along their upward trail blind slaves to superstition, fear, 
and ignorance. 
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Teaching Folks How to Play 


The value that we seek from the playing of games is often 
lost because the person who is directing does not understand the 
psychology that is necessary in the bringing out of the play spirit. 
This necessitates, in most cases, a study of the group of people 
and the environment in which they live, and a knowledge of the 
theories of play. These few points may be of help: 

1. Don’t scold. A cross word or look will very often spoil 
the whole game or play time, not only for the individual but for 
the entire group. 

2. You will have to feel play if you are to teach it. If you 
are bubbling over with the spirit of play the group will catch it 
very quickly, but if you are not, don’t blame them. 

3. Modify your discipline to conform with play ideas. 

4. Be brief and to the point in your explanations, speaking 
distinctly. 

5. Lose as little time as possible in getting the group started 
in the actual playing of the game. 

6. Know exactly how to play the game before you attempt 
to teach it. 

7. Be companionable. 

8. Insist upon fair play. 

9. Watch the game for waning interest. Stop one minute 
before anyone gets tired of it, then when you suggest it the next 
time they will be eager for it. 

10. Don’t let your dignity prevent you from enjoying the 
game yourself. This is the common meeting ground of girls and 
leaders. Don’t lose the opportunity by staying out of the game. 


In planning a program for a party, whether it be for girls 
alone or for boys, it is well to have these points in mind: 


1. The secret of a happy evening is to make everyone per- 
fectly comfortable from the time she enters the door until she 
leaves. Often one forgets to plan for awkward moments. Maybe 
just a few guests arrive at first. All the games have been planned 
for the group as a whole. Remember that they might arrive 
a few at a time, and arrange stunts that the few can enjoy until 
the “crowd” arrives. 


*Courtesy of the Association Monthly 
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Open the door wide as the guests enter and shake hands as 
if you mean it. Often this first impression sets the tone for 
the whole evening. There should be plenty of hostesses to look 
after the first guests that arrive, showing them where to put 
their wraps, introducing them and making them feel at ease 
from the start. 

2. After all the guests arrive start off the evening with 
the group as a whole, so that all lose their self-consciousness. 

Use games that make people laugh. People who are laughing 
are ready for almost anything. If you are particularly anxious 
that they do not dance, it is often safer to start games that do 
not require music. 

3. Always plan more games than you can use, for some- 
thing may not prove popular and you may want to change 
sooner than you had expected. 

4. Keep everyone “in it” all the time. If they are not 
actually taking part in each stunt, it ought to be interesting enough 
to hold their attention. 

5. Re-group people often. This adds a great deal to the in- 
terest. 

6. Alternate active and quiet games, and have a variety. 

7. The use of a whistle helps in handling a large crowd. 
Explain ahead of time that one whistle means quiet in order 
that you may explain another game or stunt. Three short blasts 
mean that the game is over. 

Always use a number of people to help direct the play on the 
floor. ‘They should know ahead of time what the program is to 
be and what they are expected to do. Much of the spirit of 
the evening depends on them, on how they enter into the play 
and on the method they use in helping. 

A megaphone is often of help in announcing games and di- 
rections. 


Vocational Recreation in Indiana 


By L. H. Weir. Published by Extension Division of University of Indiana, 

Bloomington, Ind. Price, $1.00 

In his report of vocational recreation in Indiana, issued as a result of 
a study of the welfare departments of a large number of industrial plants, 
Mr. L. H. Weir, field secretary of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, has shown how vital is the relation between wholesome 
recreation and industrial efficiency as demonstrated by the experiences of 
the plants studied. 
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VOCATIONAL RECREATION IN INDIANA 


Vocational recreation is a practical, effective means of supplying the 
human touch in industry for the lack of which many ills have fallen upon 
the employer and employee individually and upon industry and society as 
a whole. Its purpose is to make the life of the worker happier, richer 
and better not only as a worker but as a social being and a citizen. 

Beiter living conditions and safe and hygienic conditions of labor in- 
evitably mean increased productivity. Nearly all the provisions for utilizing 
the leisure time of the employees, such as athletic fields, rest rooms, swim- 
ming pools and social halls, have both a direct and reflex influence upon 
work conditions. Vocational recreation with its elastic program of ac- 
tivities gives large opportunity for the maintenance of physical vigor, 
development of .ideas, increase in happiness and general community wel- 
fare and at the same time resuits in better service on the part of the 
employees and in a happier, better contented and more stable labor force 

As a practical demonstration of the results of the value of vocational 
recreation in reducing labor turnover and increasing labor efficiency, Mr. 
Weir quotes the work of the Diamond Chain Company in Indianapolis: 
“A significant result of the introduction of welfare work, including comfort 
facilities, education, recreation and medical supervision, into the factory 
is that in four months’ time, the labor turnover has been reduced 100%.” 

Among the activities and facilities which Mr. Weir has found to be 
fundamental in a welfare program are the following: 

Baths are an important means of promoting health and efficiency. If 
time were given employees before they leave the factory at night for bath- 
ing, dangers from colds and other diseases would be minimized and ab- 
sence from work because of illness decreased. 

Lunch rooms make for the efficiency of the worker in providing good 
food. They prevent workers from visiting the saloon at lunch time and 
develop a spirit of sociabilty. Smoking rooms, assembly rooms and 
club rooms are valuable in breaking down caste. 

If vacations and Saturday afternoon holidays are good, it is better still 
to have this leisure time spent in such ways as to secure maximum benefit 
to the individual. Summer cottages and camps help. 

It is to the interest of industry that boys and girls have every oppor- 
tunity to become strong and healthy during their growing years, for only 
in his way will they store up the vigor to resist the demands industry will 
make upon them as youthful and adult workers. The provision of 
playgrounds, athletic fields and outdoor recreation is, therefore, of vital 
importance both from the point of view of the boys and girls and of the 
industries. 

Classes in home-making are valuable since the working man’s efficiency 
will be increased through his having well prepared food, a cheerful, at- 
tractive home, and through the economic administration of the family in- 
come. 

In addition to the usual social and educational activities music is 
mentioned as having great possibilities for creating a spirit of good fellow- 
ship and enriching the cultural life of the employees. 

Picnics and banquets not only provide wholesome recreation and 
develop esprit de corps but supply the means through which employers and 
employees may come together. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The author calls his book a “memory ramble.” Bits of a happy 
and what ought to be a normal childhood, with flowers and trees and 
snakes and bugs are strung together without any attempt at organization. 
Yet the book has the charm of the out-of-doors and the author hints that 
perhaps there was a “yearning to open the child’s mind to the sweet in- 
fluences of nature.” 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWERLAND 


(The Lost Lady’s-slipper) 
An Operetta for Children’s Voices by Marion Loder. Price, 30 cents Postpaid 
Ajsimple woodland setting, ih a ht modifications for the changing scenes, will 
suffice for this piece. Dramatizin amiliar story in the different realms of bees, 
butterflies and flowers lends the c' = of flower-costumes and new situations. The 
ape | is bright. It includes jour solos for average child voices, and a number of uni- 
son choruses. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN JUST PUBLISHED 
“Tree Top Tunes” for tiny tots. By Helen Phillips Eddy. Price $1.00, postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - __ 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
Charles H. Ditson & Co. - - - - 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
Order of your local dealer 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


How to Play American How to Play Basketball. .10c 

-10c 
Spalding’s Athletic Alma- School Yard Athletics. ...25c 

Medicine Ball Exercises . .25¢ 25¢ 
Twenty-Minute Exercises.10¢ and Outdoor Gym- 
Official Basketball Guide..25c nastic Games.......... 25¢ 
And the implements and equipment for every athletic sport, 

of course. 
Send for catalogue. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
126 Nassau Street 523 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


And all other prominent cities. 


Please mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW 
AMERICANISM 


Glance for a moment at this brief syl- 
labus of the course. 

COMMUNITY PROBLEMS: racial 
traits and customs; national back- 
grounds; family and child welfare; city; 
village and country life; public life; com- 
munity service work: neighborhood and 
settlement work; Americanization. 
TRAINING FOR WORK: secretarial 
training, typewriting, shorthand, filing, 
ete. Writing, public speaking, adver- 
tising. The arts of home making and 
home administration. Organizing com- 


MYRON T. SCUDDER, President 


The SCUDDER SCHOOL 


244, 246, 248, 316 W. 72d St., N. Y. City 
For Illustrated Catalog, Address Registrar T. P. Scudder, 316 W. 72d St. 


INVESTIGATE 


THIS NEW COURSE FOR 
EDUCATED YOUNG 
WOMEN 


SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING 


FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 
AND SOCIAL WORK 


mittees and setting then to work; se- 
lecting and training workers; organiz- 
ing clubs; indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion, and other forms of leisure hour 
occupation. 

FIELD WORK: supervised observa- 
tion of community activities and act- 
ual experience in planning and devel- 
oping properly developed social centers. 
Where can you find a program of ed- 
ucation, that can equal this? You 
have tasted the joy of real worthwhile 
service. You want to “carry on.”’ 
This opens the way for still greater 
service, 


SARA L. CARSON, Director 


Athletic Badge Tests 
for Boys and Girls 


Have You Tried Them 
On Your Playground? 


Complete Descriptive Pamphlets 
Will Be Sent Upon Request 


Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


Chicago Normal School of 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For women Established 16 yrs. 

Frances Musselman, Pr-ncipal 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE FOR 
PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS and 
Directors of Physical Education in all In- 
stitutions. Our graduates are filling the 
most responsible positions in the country. 
Chicago is the best place in the world to 
prepare for playground work as it affords 
opportunity to study the largest and most 
successful playgrounds systems in the world. 
Fine dormitory for non-resident students. 
Fall Term opens middle of September. 

For catalogs and illustrated book address 


REGISTRAR Box P. G. 
430 South Wabash Ave. 


CS 


Playground Apparatus and Athletic Goods 


USED IN EVERY STATE 
EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND 
HILL-STANDARD CO. 


Gen. Sales Office 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


Send for Catalog No. 4 


Factories 
Anderson, Ind. Kokomo, Ind. 


Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 


Joseru Lee 
President 


AMERICA 


= Kent 
Second Vice-President 

Ropert 
Third Vice-President 


Gustav.s T. Kirsy 


Treasurer 


H. S. Bravcusr 


Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Epwarp W. Bippie 
arlisle, Pa. 


Ricuarp C. 
Boston, Mass. 


B. Preston 
Boston, Mass. 


Crarence M. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
GRENVILLE CLARK 
New York City 
HAMuin CHILps 
New York City. 


Everett 
Newark, N. J. 


Mrs. E. P. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. Tuomas A. Eprson 
West Orange, N. J. 
Cuartes W. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Joun H. FIniey 
Albany, N. Y. 
Henry W. ve Forest 
New York City 


C. M. Gorrue 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Mrs. Cartes A. Goop- 
win Hartford, Conn. 


Austin E. GriFritus 
Seattle, Wash. 


J. M. Hankins 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Myron T. Herricx 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. Aprpieton R. 
YER Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. Francis 
Hype, Plainfield, N. J. 


Mrs. Howarp R. Ives 
Portland, Maine 


Gustavus T. Kirsy 
New York City 


G. M. Lanpers 
New Britain, Conn. 


H. McK. Lanpon 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Watrter_ B. Lasuar 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Rozsert Lassiter 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Josern Lee 
Boston, Mass. 


Evcens W. Lewis 
Detroit, Mich. 


Epwarp E. Loomis 
New York City 


J. H. McCurpy 
Springfield, Mass. 


Otto T. MALLERy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MATHER 
Cleveland, Ohic 


Water A. May 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cart E. MILLIKEN 
Augusta, Maine 


F. Gorpon OsLer 
Toronto, Canada 


Joun T. Pratt 
New York City 


Scripps 
La Jolla, Cal. 


CLEMENT STUDEBAKER, JR. 
South Bend, ind. 


H. Swirt 
Chicago, Ill. 


F. S. Titswortn 
Denver, Colo. 


TueEopore N. 
New York City 


Mrs. James W. Wapns- 
WORTH, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 
J. C. 
New York City 


Hargis WHITTEMORE 
Naugatuck, Cen» 
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THE TORCH BEARERS 
OF CIVIC PROGRESS 


So build your community that quickened 
concience, larger vision, deeper devotion and 
equality of rights for all men will resolve itself 
into an enthusiastic zeal for personal service 
in the community. _ All who give service are 


torch bearers. 
Theodore Roosevelt 
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